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SPIRITUAL CHASTITY. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan. 30, 1868. 
flee y are many spirits in the world, 
and there is much need of discrimina- 
tion in regard tothem. Let us learn to know 
the difference between the Spirit of Truth and 
all other spirits. The Spirit of Truth is also 
called the Holy Spirit ; and that means that it is 
separate and peculiar ; not tobe classed with 
other spirits. It must have special character- 
istids by which it may be known. Let us try 
to understand its distinctive character. 


The main characteristic of the Holy Spirit 
evidently is, that it is continent; i. e., re- 
served and conscientious in its fellowships. 
It hates promiscuous intercourse. We know 
what is meant by promiscuous intercourse of 
sexes, but have we considered that there is such 
a thing as promiscuous intercourse of spirits ? 
Unseen fellowships of the heart and life may 
seem to be innocent enough, when really 
worse than promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes. The Spirit of Truth is holy, because it 
keeps aloof from such intercourse, and hates it. 
It is in the midst of all other spirits as oil in 
water. However it may seem to be mixed 
with them, it always rises and comes off clear. 


When it is said, “‘ Come out from among 
them, and. be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean, and I will receive you, and will be a 
father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters,” we are only asked to rise into 
sympathy with the Holy Spirit—to come out 
of promiscuous intercourse of spirits into the re- 
serve and chastity of God. In this way only, 
we ean become his sons and daughters, Our 
attractions must be reserved for him, if we 
would have fellowship with him. We must 
have a continence of heart that will keep us 
pure in the midst of all temptations to promis- 
cuous fellowship ; so that, mix as we may with 
the world in external affairs, the moment we 
have time to settle and withdraw ourselves, our 
motion shall be toward God. 


The -Holy Spirit and the Spirit of Trath 
are equivalent appellations, because nothing 
but chastity and reserve are truthful and ra- 
tional. A thoroughly rational character like 
God’s, is, and must be reserved. God is full 
of love, but it is a love that stops short of pro- 
miscuous intercourse. Its limit is the line of 
rationality. It is true love because it never 


goes beyond the light. Blind love is its oppo- 
site, and that which it hates most. 

, In one way or another we are all desiring 
to be blessed with the fellowship of spirits. 
All religionists are seeking spiritual influences ; 
all Spiritualists are seeking spiritual influen- 
ces; all lovers are seeking spiritual influen- 
ces. Love is itself a spiritual phenomenon. 
Persons in love are baptised into each other 
spiritually. The greatest blessings of life are 
all of the nature of spiritual fellowship. 

If we want lasting happiness we must see 
to it that we get the baptism of good spirits. 
We must not accept every baptism. that offers, 
and think that we have obtained something 
good because we have received a new and 
wonderful influence. ‘ Try the spirits, whether 
they are of God, because many false spirits 
are gone out into the world.” 

Those who seek spiritual baptisms will get 
them, but the main thing is to be sure that 
they are of God. Other kinds may produce 
wonderful sensations, but there are some very 
delicate tests to be applied, to make sure that 
a baptism is from God. 

I recommend to all to study spirits that 
come to their hearts, and the baptisms they 
come under, and to cultivate discrimination. 
Love the Spirit of Truth. Withdraw from all 
other spirits. Resolve that every thought 
shall be brought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. 


God will give his Holy Spirit to them that 
ask. That is his promise, and there need be 
no difficulty in availing ourselves of it. ‘* Ask 
and ye shall receive, seek and ye siiall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
These promises expressly refer to the Holy 
Spirit. Christ still more emphatically and 
bourtifully promised to his disciples that the 
Spirit of Truth should come into them, and 
dwell in them, and lead them into all truth. 
John, at a later period, testified that this an- 
nointing from the Holy One had come, teaching 
them all things, and proving itself to be “ the 
truth and no lie.” 

You cannot get a better test of the Holy 
Spirit than the one I have given, that it is a 
spirit of cliastity. It loves not blindly, but 
wisely ; and it is only as our spirits are leav- 
ened by the Holy Spirit that we shall love 
wisely. Our experiences with seducing 
spirits will be profitable, if they teach us the 
importance of reserve. Christ was separate 
from sinners, and the Holy Spirit will separate 
us from sinners. . 

There is nothing more’characteristic, on the 





other hand, of the spirits of darkness’than the 
love of promiscuous intercourse. Their fellow- 





ship is of the nature of prostitution, without 
discrimination. The 0. C. is charged with 
promiscuous intercourse, while 1 suppose it 
is the only body of people on earth, that is 
in earnest to keep clear from this iniquity. 


DIXON’S NEW BOOK. 


E have looked into the two volumes of 

“‘ Spiritual Wives’’ ( English edition). 
They are in size and appearance similar to 
those of “‘ New America.” The first volume 
serves up some curious dishes of spiritual mat- 
rimony perpetrated in Germany and England. 
These we have merely glanced at. The sec- 
ond volume is devoted to the religio-social 
revolutions going on in this country. This we 
have read with attention. It will probably 
cause much discussion; in which we shall 
have something to say. For the present, we 
content ourselves with a single correction of 
the account Mr. Dixon gives of us. 


He has christened us with another good 
name. We thanxed him for calling us in his 
former book “Bible Communists.” We 
have now to thank him for inventing another 
appellation that suits us just as well—the 
‘Pauline Church.” But in accepting the 
name, we cannot accept the reasons for which 
he gives it. He puts interpretations and 
reasonings into our mouths for which we can- 
not be responsible. Here is his chapter on 


THE PAULINE CHURCH. 


All the members of the Pauline Church, 
and nearly all the advocates of Spiritual wife- 
hood, pretend to find some sanction for their 
doctrine in the teaching and the practice of St. 
Paul. They say St. Paul had felt that mystic 
companionship of male and female in the Lord, 
which Lucena Umphreville made known to the 
Saints of New York, which Father Noyes has 
carried out in his Bible Families at Wallingford 
and Oneida Creek, and which Warren Chase 
describes as the only bond uniting a spiritual 
husband to a spiritual wife. 

Paul, it is commonly said, was not a married 
man; not married, that is, in the carnal sense 
before the law; yet he would seem, from his 
own epistle to the saints at Corinth, to have 
been accompanied on his journey by a woman 
who was a daily helper in his work. In terms 
which no one has yet been able to explain away, 
and which, since all our churches are drawing 
more and more upon the Pauline writings, they 
hold that men should try to understand, St. 
Paul affirmed his right to the fellowship of this 
female partner against those cynics and scorners 
in the infant church who made his personal con- 
duct matter of reproach. What was this wo- 
man’s relation to St. Paul? Was she his wife? 
Was she one who stood to him in the place of 
a wife? Wassheasa sister orly? The Greek 
word (1 Cor. ix. 5) by which the apostle 
names her—gynaika—means either wife or wo- 
man, like the French word femme, and the Ger- 
man word fraw. From the earliest times in 
which critics wrote, men have been Yivided in 
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opinion as to the sense in which the term adel- 
phen gynaika was used by Paul. Clement, of 
Alexandria, seems to have assumed that Paul 
would not have taken a female companion with 
him on his travels unless she had been his wife. 
Tertullian, on the other side, asserts that the 
woman who went about with him was not his 
wife, but a holy sister, who traveled with him 
from place to place, doing just that kind of work 
in the early Church which only a woman can 
effect. Which is the truth ? 

All critics conclude, for the text is plain so 
far, that Paul and Barnabas claimed the privi- 
lege of keeping the company of certain holy 
women, with whom they appear to have lodged 
and lived. That the connexion between these 
men and women was, in their own belief, free 
from blame, no one will doubt; but the facts 
which must have placed this connexion beyond 
the reach of honest, open censure, are not so 
clear. One word from Paul to the effect that 
the parties were married would have silenced 
every tongue; but Paul did not speak, and did 
not write that word. What, then, are we to 
infer from his silence? The loud voice of an- 
tiquity asserts that Paul was asingle man. Paul 
himself, tells us that he was accompanied, and 
had a right to be accompanied, by a female 
friend. hat then? 

The early Fathers of the Church had to meet 
a question which most of our writers on St. 
Paul have agreed to shirk. Hilary and The- 
ophylactus, writing in distant countries and dis- 
tant periods, describe the two apostles, Paul 
and Barnabas, as being attended by rich women, 
whom they had converted, and- whose duty it 
was to cook for them and comfort “them, as 
well as to carry the gospel light into the 
harems of princes and wealthy persons. This 
view, I think, is that adopted by the Church. 
Clement himself, though he says these women 
were married to the Apostles, seems to think 
that they went about with their apostolic hus- 
bands, not as wives in the flesh, but as sisters in 
the spirit. Thus we are driven back upon the 
text, which tells us little; and on the biographers 
of Paul, who tell us less. 

Our usual renderings of the Greek term, by 
which St. Paul denotes this partner of his toils, 
extend the meaning so as to make him describe 
the connexion as chaste and holy. Thus,, the 
Latin Vulgate makes St. Paul speak of his part- 
ner as mulierem sororem, a form which has been 
copied with only slight variations into many 
tongues. The Italian version gives it as donna 
sorella ; the Brussels version reads, une femme 

ue soit notre seur (en) Jesus, Christ; the 
alee Protestant version, wre femme dentre 
nos swurs ; the Spanish version, wna muger her- 
mana; the Portuguese, huma mulher irma. 
Luther renders the word by eine Schwester zum 
weibe. Our English versions lean to the same 
conclusion. Wycliffe translates gynaika “a 
woman,a sister ;” Tyndall, “a sister, to wife ;” 
the Genevans, “a wife being a sister”; and the 
authorized translators, “a sister, a wife.” But 
this has not been always done. Some of the 
earliest and some of the latest writers on St. 
Paul have taken the other sense; reading the 
Greek text as they would have read any other, 
by plain and open rules. Clement of Alexan- 
dria classes Paul with Peter and Philip as the 
three married apostles; Conybeare translates 
adelphen gynaika into a “believing wife,” and 
Stanley into “a Christian woman as a wife.” 

The Pauline churches of Massachusetts and 
New York have found an easy way through 
what has proved so hard a path- to scholars in 
Europe and Asia. They pretend that St. Paul 
lived with the woman who traveled with him 
in grace, and not in law; ina word, that he was 
to her a spiritual husband, that she was to him 
a spiritual wife. 

Is it not strange that a thousand and one 
writers on the life of St.Paul should have 
shirked this deeply interesting question of his 
relation to his female companion? Yet this is 
the. singufar fact. Conybeare and Howson 
have not a word ta say about it; Whitby has 





an unmeaning note, in which he says that either 
Paul had a wife, or Barnabas had a wife, or one 
of these Apostles might have had a wife, since 
no law forbade him to marry if he had so pleased. 
The writers in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and in 
Kitto’s Encyclopedia of Bibical Literature, are 
equally reserved. Is this strange silence wise ? 
What is to be gained for the Church by clouding 
this central fact in the great Apostle’s life ? 

The saints of New York find the same sort 
of Spiritual love between men and women in 
the Agape, those Feasts of Love which are so 
frequently mentioned both by friends and ene- 
mies of the early Church. 

Hardly any subject connected with the plant; 
ing of Christianity is obscured by darker clouds 
than the origin and history of the Agape ; yet 
enough, they urge, is known to prove that the 
Feasts of Love were the results of a new sym- 
pathy having been introduced by the Church 
into the relations of sex and sex. 

They say the social order founded in Judea, 
was, in part at least, communistic; the religious 
order being made to complete, and perhaps to 
supersede, that old political and domestic order 
which admitted of private property and personal 
wives. Life in the Church was offered for ac- 
ceptance as a higher form of spiritual perfectness 
than life in the family ; a proposition which, be- 
ing assumed and granted, it is easy to urge that 
the ternis brother and sister in the faith, ex- 
pressed a nobler relation than those of husband 
and wife. 

It is safe to say that no such doctrines can be 
found in either the Sermon on the Mount or 
any teaching of our Lord, except so far as the 
commands to love one another, to give alms to 
the poor, to speak well of all men, to prefer the 
gifts of heaven to those of earth, and to bear all 
things for the meek and lowly, can be made to 
look like communism. These Pauline churches 
urge, that it is clear, from the doctrine taught 
by the Apostles after Pentecost, that these young 
reformers thought good to abolish private prop- 
erty in favor of the church, and that for a while, 
in a narrow zone, they met with some success. 
“The earth,” they said, “is the Lord’s.” In 
the old times man had held his property in 
trust, but the trust was ended, since the Lord 
had come in person to possess His own. All 
monies were to become as the sacred shekel, 
which men could no longer use for their private 
need, , 

Most of these young reformers of family life 
had been pupils of the Essenes before they be- 
came believers in our Lord; of those Essenes 
who had dwelt in ravines of the wilderness, in 
dry and desert places, among the limestone 
rocks above Jericho and Engedi; and who not 
only held strange doctrines as to love and mar- 
riage, but taught that all children of God should 
feed from the same store, and have all their 
goods in common. John the Baptist had lived 
among these Essenes and learned their doctrine. 
Peter, John, and Andrew, young men from Ca- 
pernaum, who became founders of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, had been the Baptist’s hearers. An Es- 
senic spirit displayed itself in every act of the 
infant Church; the Apostles taking that counsel 
of our Lord to a rich man tempted. by his 
wealth, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven,” as a rule for all. In 
their eyes, private wealth was not only a snare 
to the soul—such as love, rank, beduty, power, 
health, in fact any earthly good, might become 
in its abuse—but a thing stolen -from God, and 
consequently accursed in itself, and incompati- 
ble with a holy life. ‘Therefore, say the breth- 
ren of Mount Lebanon, and the Bible families 
of Oneida Creek, the Apostles put it down. 
Did they also meddle with the relations of man 
and wife? The American saints say boldly, 
yes; they introduced, in their Agape, that 
spiritual wedlock which is now being revived, 
in the Christien Church. 


Truth compels us to say that in all this Mr, 
Dixon is simply ventilating a theory of his 


own. No such interpretations and reascaings,, 
either on Paul’s “woman,” or on the “‘ Agapae,™ 
can be found in our writings ; and we venture 
to say they were never heard of before among: 
Perfectionists or the Oneida Communists, 

And here we.take occasion to avow, that we 
do not believe that Paul or any of the apestles, 
either gave or took any liberties contrary to 
the laws of marriage, in their practical life be- 
fore the Second Coming. They had the theo- 
ry of Christ, that in the resurrection there is: 
to be no marriage; and Paul evidently dis-: 
cussed that theory among the wise, and on ac- 
count of it refrained from marriage, and ad- 
vised others to do so. But it was a doctrine 
for the future, and Paul resisted in every way, 
by word and deed, all attempts to realize it by 
transgressing the laws of marriage, during the 
visible pilgrimage of the Church. ~ 

We have never sought justification for our 
own course, from Paul’s “leading abeut a 
woman,” for we never believed that he did 
lead about any woman. He asked a ques- 
tion about this matter, but he said afterward, 
in the same chapter, “I have used none of 
these things ;”’ and in another part of the same 
epistle, he distinctly professed to lead a life of 
entire continence. (See 1 Cor. vii. I—9.) 
We believe he was an honest man, and have 
no idea that he falsified his professions, er did 
things which needed to be covered up im ob- 
scure hints. . 

So we have never imagined that the Agapa 
were meetings for sexual liberties, and have 
never appealed to them for justification. It 
is, and always has been plain to us, that the 
strict orders of Christ and his lieutenants, for 
the time between his first coming and his 
second, were, to avoid by all! means fornication 
and that fornication in those orders meant 
illegal sexual intercourse. We believe the 
church, as a whole, understood and obeyed 
these orders; and that all attempts to trans- 
gress them were vigorously arrested and sttp- 
pressed. We renounce all advantage from 
suspicions and insinuations that the primitive 
disciples practiced sexual communism im their 
secret meetings. 

Our system stands on very different ground 
from that brought to view in Dixon’s chapter, 
as our readers are well aware. If it did not, 
we should not deserve the good name of the 
“ Pauline Church.” 


LECTURE GLEANINGS. 
FROM PROF. JOHNSON ON ROOTS OF PLANTS. 


HE mode in which roots extend is to some 

degree essentially different from the mode 
in which the stem extends. The growth of the 
root is at its extremity : the point which is to-day 
six inches from the end will remain six inches 
from the end—the growth being always within 
an inch of the tip. The growth of the stem is 
different,asI have stated. The buds observed 
on trees, for instance, grow by their extension 
thoughout their whole length: there is nothing 
to interfere with.such growth. If the root were 
to extend itself like a bud, throwing out side 





branches in its course, these side branches 
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would either be broken off, or the earth would 
be greatly disturbed. F 

There are two kinds of roots corresponding 
te the two grand classes of flowering plants: 
the seeds of the plants of the first kind are 
split into two parts like the bean, pea-nut, &c,, 
and the stems of all such plants have an arange- 
ment that is circular. Such plants always 
send down a tap-root. There is one root which 
comes from the seeds, and at first predomi- 
nates over the others, and goes down into the 
ground. After atime this predominance may 
be disturbed ; but at the outset all those plants 
which have fwo lobes in the seed have a tap- 
root. To the second kind of plants belong all 
those varieties which have only one lobe in the 
seed, and which have no tap-root, like the 
common grains and grasses and many trees. 
Pull up, for instance, a corn-plant, and you will 
find it has no tap-root, but a great number of 
fibrous roots. 


Roots absorb moisture at their tips. If 
we take a plant, a young tree, for instance, 
grown in a flower-pot, and remove the roots 
from the soil without much damage, and then 
arrange it so that the tips of the roots have no 
contact with water while the remainder of the 
tree is ‘in contact with water, we shall find it 
will wilt nearly as quickly as though the whole 
plant was out of the water. On the contrary, 
if we arrange it so that the tip is in contact 
with water while all the rest is above, it will 
remain without wilting nearly as long as though 
all the roots were in contact with the water. , 


The extension of roots is much greater than 
is commonly supposed. Some one has noticed 
that the roots of indian corn run twenty feet ; an- 
other has observed that the roots of an ash-tree 
have extended ninety feet. 

New. Haven, Feb. 11, 1868. 


W. Aw H 


. DISEASE A FAULT. 

BELIEVE that diseases of all forms, chronic 

as well as acute, are faults in one’s charac- 
ter; and for the very simple reason that sin is a 
fault, not to say acrime; and that diseases of every 
description are fruits of sin, or works of the 
devil. This, I believe, to be sound, Bible philoso- 
phy. Hence, the logical sequence is, that to con- 
quer and remove diseases of the body, as well as 
diseases of the soul and spirit, spiritual remedies, 
such 2s are found in the spirit and faith of Christ 


alone, are the only ones that can effect a perfect |_ 


cure. 

Early in life, I found myself occasionally in 
conflict with bodily diseases, as a note of warn- 
ing—had I heeded it—of future battles. Not 
long before I became a believer in the doctrine 
of perfect holiness, I had contracted the chronic 
fault of dyspepsia. I employed Dr. Graham as 
my physician, and of course he prescribed bran- 
bread. I got some relief; but eventually this un- 
philosophical, barbarous remedy became a more 
obstinate devil to cast out of my system, than 
the disease it was designed to cure. Graham 
made me, what he was hirnself, a body- 
tender. What is dyspepsia? Nothing more 
nor less than a greedy devil. Now instead 
of employing Christ to cast out the vora- 
cious beast, as an unclean interloper, Graham 
proposed a system of dieting the enemy—feed- 
ing him at regular intervals, and with measured 
quantities of food. 





To turn entirely away, however, from the hu- 
miliating business of doctoring and dosing 
the body, under any ancient or modern isms 
or pathies, in the face of the clamor of all 
sorts of pains and aches, requires a degree of 
courage that actual trust in a living, present 
God, can alonesupply. Within the past twelve 
years, I have had almost a perpetual warfare 
with chronic diseases, some of which were of 
the most obstinate character. In Christ, I found 
a family physician who refused to give me any 
medicine but faith ; although I am obliged to 
confess with shame, that until within a year and 
a-half past, I have at times, resorted to Graham 
bread ; thus dropping down to the old employ- 
ment of body-tending, to the supreme disgust 
of my own soul and better judgment. But the 
disposition to yield to that childish weakness in 
my character, has been, by the grace of God, 
taken from me, for which I cannot be too thank- 
ful. Iam not tempted at all to look earthward, 
or bran-bread-ward, or medicine-ward, for aid 
and comfurt when attacked by diseases of any 
kind. I regard myself now, a confirmed, chron- 
ic believer in the critjcism-and faith-cure, that 
deals out truth liberally to the spirit, and up- 
braids not, for every conceivable ill flesh is heir 
to. 


» My health is better than it has been for 
years; and for this inestimable blessing I am 
more indebted to the sincere criticisms of the 
Community than to all other agencies combined. 
I confess that my body isa member of the body 
of Christ, and that it is also a joint-partner of 
my soul in the reception of his priceless gift of 
a complete salvation to man. Indeed, I believe 
that every function of my body is suscepti- 
ble of the grace of God and capable of ren- 
dering loving obedience to his will; and I am 
persuaded that the resurrection spirit of Christ 
is a quickening life that enters the food I eat, 
helps digestion, purifies my blood, accelerates 
its circulation, tones up my nervous system, 
expels devilish parasites, and infuses health and 
vitality generally into my entire being. 
0. C,, Feb. 18, 1868. 


G. C. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUITS.—NO. 6. 


BY HENRY THACKER. 
THE PLUM CONTINUED.—THE BLACK KNOT. 


ARIOUS theories have been put forth to ac- 

count for this disease. Some ascribe it to 
the sting of an insect, infusing poison into the 
sap; others have insisted that it is the work of 
the curculio, from the fact that the larve of this 
insect have been found in the tumors; and still 
others hold that it is the result of diseased sap, 
producing a sort of vegetable ulcer. The latter 
view is probably nearest the truth. That the 
black knot is not the work of an insect we are 
pretty thoroughly convinced, from having fre- 
quently examined the swellings without finding 
the slightest mark; though at a later period 
we have discovered both the puncture and the 
larvee of insects in the warts. The swellings in 
their first stages are a light-colored, soft, spongy, 
or fungus-like growth, and may possibly be the 
result of a spore of some species of this vege- 
table, having made a Igdgment in the bark 
when in a soft and growing state. At this stage 
the curculio and other beetles may find them a 
convenient place to deposit their eggs. We 





are, however, more inclined to believe that the 
disease is the result of the old practice of 
propagating this tree, from generation to genera- 
tion, by means of suckers, or sprouts: thus 
producing in the tree a degenerate and sickly 
constitution, resulting in an infectious disease 
which propagates itself by near contact, and by 
budding, grafting, &c. The fact that we have 
full-grown seedling trees which, thus far, have 
shown no signs of the malady, while others, 
known to be trees propagated from sprouts, are 
badly affected by the disease, is certainly good 
evidence in favor of this theory. But we have 
no doubt the disease, being constitutional, is 
also transmitted to seedlings by the planting of 
pits from trees thus affected. The only known 
remedy is to lop off the affected branch, or cut 
out the warts with a sharp knife soon after they 
make their appearance, and barn them. 


THE LEAF BLIGHT. 

A premature casting of the leaves, sometimes 
proves a drawback, preventing the maturing of 
the wood and the ripening of the fruit. The 
free use of ashes about the tree is recommended 
as a remedy against this liability. 

PLUM CULTURE PROFITABLE. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks, we would re- 
commend the cultivation of the plum on alarge 
scale, especially the finer varieties, as there is 
an increasing demand for the fruit, and at such 
prices as will certainly pay for any extra labor 
and care that may be necessary in order to se- 
curg the crops. Plums of first-rate quality, 
usually bring from two to five dollars a bushel 
in the market. Last year we paid five dollars 
a bushel for’all we could get of ordinary pre- 
serving plums, delivered at the railroad. An 
acre of ground set to plum-trees, would contain, 
at the distance of fifteen feet apart each way, 
two hundred trees. Allowing the moderate 
yield of one and a half bushels to the tree, the 
crop would amount to three hundred bushels. 
Thus, at two dollars a bushel, the cultivator 
would realize for his labor in securing and mar- 
keting the crop, the nice little sum of six hun- 
dred dollars. This price is much lower than 
such kinds as McLaughlin and Washington 
readily bring in the city markets. The plum 
usually sets a great abundance of fruit, and 
when not thinned by the curculio, frequently 
requires considerable hand-thinning. It is bet- 
ter if the plums are thinned so-as to hang singly, 
as in case the fruit is left in a crowded state it 
is liable to rot. Besides, when properly thinned, 
this fruit attains twice, and frequently thrice the 
size that it otherwise would. So that there 
is nothing lost in quantity, while there is great 
gain in quality, and in the increased price the 
fruit will command in the market. The plum, 
for the dessert, is much superior if allowed to 
ripen on the tree. But when intended fora 
distant market it should be picked just previous 
to becoming soft, and shipped in open crates, 
as the fruit soon becomes heated and rots when 
confined in tight cases. 





Nycer’s Fruir Hovsrs.—C. M. Hovey states, ina 
recent number of his Magazine, that he has tested 
thoroughly, the past year, Nyce’s mode of preserving 
tresh fruit. He says that, with one or two excep- 
tions, winter pears will be of little value where 
autumn sorts can be thus kept. Under date of Jan- 
uary, he states: ‘ We are now eating Seckel, Shel- 
don, Beurre Superfin, Doycrine du Comice, Marie 
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Louise, Louise Bonne and others, just as fresh and 
fine usin October, and they can be preserved all the 
winter. What use, then, to try to grow the Beurre 
Langelier, Glout “Morceau, and Easter Beurre, the 
only three winter kinds that will keep? Glout Mor- 
ceau is good enough, but hard to get. We fully be- 
lieve that when itis generally known how finely 
pears can be kept, we shall dispense with all of the 
winter varieties except the Hovey, which can be 
preserved till June.” —Country Gentleman. 


Crotcuety “reformers” are the bane of attempts 
at Communism. They are like the stick the man 
saw rustling among the leaves of a forest. It was so 
crooked it could not lie still! 


TOBACCO EXPERIENCE.—NO. 4. 
BY A NEW YORK MAN. 


M* father smoked and chewed, and my grand- 
mother took snuff and smoked a pipe. I may 
fairly say my love for narcotics was hereditary. At 
an early age I stirred up the gift (of the devil) that 
was in me, and in my father and grandmother.. I 
was about eight years of age when I bought my first 
paper of Honey Dew. Putting a large piece in 
my mouth, I walked down the street, giving all comers 
to understand by unmistakable signs, that, though 
to external appearance I was a little boy, I carried 
one mark of age that was worthy of consideration. 
I had gone about two blocks, when nature replaced 
my mark of age with an equally strong token of ex- 
treme youth. 

After repeated experiments I found I could hold 
tobacco in my mouth without being told by the boys, 
“ You look pale.” I smoked whenever I could get 
cigars, and persisted in the practice, in spite of repeat- 
ed sickness. When I was older, my sweetheart once 
said, “Can ’t you give up smoking for me?” Isajd, 
“Yes,” but did not. My brother smoked and his cigars 
were accessible to me. I often stole them. 

In college I colored a meerschaum.+ Our family 
physician seeing what I was about, told me that if I 
expected to live,1 must stop. I obeyed, and found 
physical strength returning. In fishing excursions, 
during the following summer, I again came under 
tobacco. 

I was about nineteen when it began to occur to 
me that I could not free myself. [hated to confess to 
myself that I was aslave. My conscience goaged 
me fearfully. One Sunday morning, before I got up, 
I resolved to quit tobacco. I prayed to God to help 
me. Then began a fight such as I never had before. 
I could think of nothing else. I had tobacco-hun- 
ger almost to famishing. I resisted for two weeks. 
Sundays [ went to church three times, in order to be 
as long as possible in a place where smoking was 
out of the question; between church times I took 
long walks; week days I made hen-coops. I found 
that physical activity controlled my attention better 
than mental. When the pressure would seem to be 
too hard, I would smell a piece of broken meer- 
schaum and jump into a boat and sail off on Long 
Island Sound. 

One Sunday after dinner, as I was beginning to 
think I had the victory, I came into the parlor where 
the first fumes ef my brother’s cigar had just spread 
themselves. Seeing a bunch of “ dark brown,” I felt a 
terribly strong pressure. Taking upa book I thought 
of the hatefulness of slavery; before I had read a 
page I found myself looking intently at the cigars; 
they had the charm of a serpent about them. Grad- 
ually, as I gazed, the odium of tobacco-slavery faded 
away. I saw nothing but the cigars, and felt noth- 
ing but a dull leaden hunger for them. My hand 
reached out, obeying an attraction like gravitation. 
I lit one, shut my eyes and smoked; all sense of 
wicked, unhealthy and degrading slavery was lost 
asin sleep. The man slept; the beast was awake. 

I broke off the habit for two years on entering the 
Theological Seminary. One day while in the room of 
a fellow student—a smoker—I put a tiny piece of to- 
bacco leaf in my mouth. Though not as large as a 
rose leaf, it roused the very devil in me, and the next 
day I was chewing as though I had never given it up. 

The spirit that comes with tobacco is expressed in 
the eye of the feeding swine. The swine pushes 





away his fellow that he may eat the more. The 
animal merely acts out his nature. But when the 
animal spirit triumphs over the man, it is then dia- 
bolical ; it pushes no longer its fellow animals, but it 
crowds away the angels; it drives away pure and 
holy spirits from their home in the heart. The brutish 
nature makes an atmosphere in which modest spirits, 
that are trying to charm man into the heaven of 
continence, cannot live. Repentance from tobacco is 
wooing back wronged angels. 

A missionary revival helped me to lay aside my 
seminary pipe. A mining speculafion, however, a 
few years after, brought me in contact with a class of 
men who were constantly under artificial stimulus, 
and I again found myself under the tobacco disease. 


In all my conflicts with tobacco I had never suc- 
ceeded in conquering the desire for it. My desire 
for the stimulus was as strong after denying myself 
the indulgence two years, as it was two weeks after 
I broke it off. It took all my moral force to refrain 
from the outward use of tobacco. I never ceased 
lusting after it until the day I met Mr. Noyes in the 
little office, No. 40 Reade-st., in Febuary, 1865. He 
told me that he and the men of the Community for- 
merly used tobacco, but that they had united in the 
determination to break up the habit and had suc- 
ceeded. I joined my heart to their victory then. I 
have never since had any desire for narcotic stimu- 
lants. Tobacco, ia all forms, is utterly disgusting to 
me. Even the thought of my old bondage, and of 
the taste of tobacco, has made me feel weak at the 
pit of my stomach several times since I have been 
writing this. 


4 


BY A LONDON MAN. = 


The memory of the nausea and suffering attendant 
upon my “ first cigar,” causes me a feeling of wonder 
at a phenomenon so passing strange as that a weed 
s0 distasteful to every palate and so revolting to 
every stomach, should become the favorite luxury of 
a large portion of the human family. I wanted to be 
manly, and vainly thought that smoking a cigar 
would at once transform me from the image of a 
silly little boy, into that of a very fine young 
man; sol gave one penny for a cheroot, and dis- 
played myself behind a cloud of smoke, surveying 
my fellow scholars with an air of conscious superiori- 
ty. But pride must have a fall! and mine was soon 
leveled with the dust. 1 was so thoroughly prostra- 
ted as to lose all consciousness for about an hour. 
One would suppose that such an experience would 
be sufficient to deter me from further progress in 
that direction; and had I been attempting anything 
less fascinating, such suffering might have sufficed 
to turn me from it forever. But I had touched 
a principality, and could not back out; so, notwith- 
standing I had no other inducement to smoke than 
the smallest kind of pride, I returned to the assault 
and persevered with a courage worthy of a better 
cause, until at length I was able to smoke a cigar 
clear through without inconvenience. I achieved 
this brilliant success about twenty-five years ago, and 
have been a regular smoker, with but few intermis- 
sions, until I made the acquaintance of Mr. J. 
H. Noyes about two years ago. 


I have made an estimate of the expense of smok- 
ing during twenty years, and find it has cost me not 
less than $5,000, without reckoning any interest. 
But the pecuniary expense is the least wasteful part 
of this extravagance. Probably one-half of a man’s 
life is wasted by this habit. When I consider the 
company into which smoking drew me, the hours 
spent in telling or hearing “ yarns” over the pipe or 
cigar, the debility of mind consequent upon the re- 
actionary effects of smoking, the books laid down to 
dreamily watch the curling wreaths of aromatic va- 
por, I believe I underrate the amount of time thus 
wasted, in placing it at the full half of twenty years. 
Health is another item of scarcely less importance. 
I know I have suffered physical exhaustion from to- 
bacco, let others defend it as they please ; and I have 
never yet known a confirmed smoker, whom, not- 
withstanding his habitual defence of the habit, I 
have not on some occasion heard express a wish that 
he had never learned to smoke, simply on the ground 
of health. It is nothing wonderful, nay, it is natu- 
ral, that the slave of tobacco should love his hard 





task-master so long as the yokesits lightly upon him. 
He is sinking himself lower and lower in the scale 
of animal life, and it is not until the’ yoke is felt, in 
the shape of dyspepsia and otherdiseases, that “ the 
iron enters his soul.” The negro slave will eat and 
drink and sleén, or will play his banjo, dance and 
ving, and scarcely know that he is a slave until the 
cruel master whom he serves, binds him to the whip- 
ping-post. The dog will lick the hand that abuses 
it, and the tobacco slave is not Jess abject. 

I was most impressed with the pernicious effects 
of tobacco, by trying to smoke during training for a 
boat-race. I was in splendid condition, had just 
reached that point at which no amount of rowing 
seemed to hurt my “ wind.” But the strongest tempta- 
tion to smoke, perhaps, assails a man in training. I 
yielded, and smoked certainly not more than one- 
half of a very mild cigar; but on rowing over the 
course next morning, I soon found that I had to pay 
severely for it. I had much difficulty in getting 
my “ wind,” was much distressed, and with difficulty 
pulled through. It was a week before I thoroughly 
recovered myself, so as to do my share of the row- 
ing with the same ease as usual.. I have tried this 
experiment several times, always with the same re- 
sults, and having been a senior oarsman on the 
Thames—many times in training and in close con- 
tact with numerous other young men who were a!so 
training—I may be allowed to speak with some cer- | 
tainty upon this subject. I know that to put a man 
into hard rowing without stopping his use of tobacco, 
would be like running a steam-engine without lu- 
bricating the bearings. 

Thave known many young men to break down 
their health by trying to color pipes. A pipe that 
has been nicely colored is enhanced considerably 
in value. Such is the effect of smoking on the gen- 
eral taste, that the dirtier a pipe becomes, the more 
highly ités valued; hence it has become a fashion- 
abl¢ pastime with young men, to color pipes. May 
we not expect that if civilization advances in this 
direction we shall find the progeny of these youths 
coloring their clothes on the same principle? Other 
young men who are only a little wiser, pay some poor 
man to color their pipes for them, furnishing them 
meantime, all the tobacco they can smoke. 

I once had a little clay pipe that I paid three cen- 
times for in Belgium. I carried it loosely in my 
pocket and smoked without any thought of coloring 
it ; but as some one happened to admire it, I thought 
I would protect it with a case. Being in Liverpool 
I called at a tobacconist’s to buy mea case. Tomy 
surprise he offered me five dollars for my three-cent 
pipe. I thought I could afford to own a five-dollar, 
pipe, and refused to trade. Pipe-stock went up 
but next day one lurch of a ship sent me with such 
violence against her bulwarks, that pipe, case and 
all were smashed to pieces. 

The habit of snuff-taking once overcame me. I 
was in a London law-office, and being very busy 
one year preparirg for a session of Parliament, I 
commenced taking an occasional pinch of snuff 
while working nights, for the purpose of keeping 
awake. The effect of one pinch no sooner subsided 
than I felt a still greater desire for another, until a 
habit fastened itself upon me that seemed utterly 
indispensable. My brain had become so accustemed 
to this stimulant that it almost refused. to act with- 
out it, and the necessary preparation of any line of 
thought must, of course, be a pinch of snuff. Moly- 
neux one day preached a very’able sermon from the 
text, “Be not conformed to this world,” &c., in which 
he severely criticised the young men of his congre- 
gation for forming bad habits, andsaid that he could 
imagine Jesus Clirist in almost any other character 
than that of a young man swaggering down Regent- 
street with a cigar in his mouth. This sermon pro- 
duced such an effect that nearly all the young men 
of that congregation left off smoking, and I, through 
much, tribulation, gained a temporary release from 
my slavery. SnuffI never again returned to; but 
my smoking was only suspended for a season, and I 
cannot account for the ease with whieh I was ena- 
bled to stop so confirmed a habit, after so many re- 
peated failure’, only by concluding that in my contact 
with the O. C. I was helped by the victory they had 
gained over this principality; but certain it is, that 
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for the past two years I have not had the least de- 
sire to smoke, and the smell of tobacco-smoke is 
gradually becoming offensive to me. 

I have known many people who have never been 
able to inure their stomachs to the poison of tobaccv. 
One of my brothers who is a Strong, healthy man, 
has tried with commenda le perseverance to acquire 
‘the habit of smoking ; but his stomach as persever- 
ingly refuses to tolerate the nuisance. I know also 
an eminent divine in England, a near relative of the 
late Duke of Wellington, who gives a feast every 
year to the farmers who pay him tithes; and after 
dinner, the pipes and tobacco being placed on the 
table, the reverend divine, taking a longclay pipe and 
filling it with as much dignity and sang froid as if he 
were the oldest of smokers, commences to “blow a 
cloud .” His only object in this, is to make the farm- 
ers feel at home, for they otherwise would all hesi- 
tate to begin smoking in a private house. - This 
accomplished, the parson after about six whiffs, 
retires, deadly pale, and very sick. 

The late Duke of Wellington had the greatest 
contempt for smoking, and became very unpopular 
through trying to prohibit it in the mess-rooms of 
the British army. 


WE have received a copy of the American edition 
of “ Spiritual Wives,” from the publishers, MEssrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. It is inone 
volume; well printed and bound; just as good for 
all practical purposes as the two-volume English 
edition, and a little better, because one volume is 
always more convenient thantwo. The book is sent 
by mail post-paid from the office of publication, 
for $2.75. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. : 

...-The squaws who call, say that it is “hard 
times” with them, because they are no longer al- 
lowed-to sell bead-work on the cars. 

....The other day as our sawyer, Mr. Dings, was 
crossing the pond he saw a wild duck on the ice- 
He caught it and carried it into the shop, where the 
boys tried to feed it, but it snapped at them fiercely. 
Victor finally put it into the raceway, where it swims 
about in apparent content. He feeds it and thinks 
in time it will become domesticated. 

...-The clothes have been dried in the dry-room 
for the last time, and the carpenters commenced 
to-day to transform that apartment for the re- 
ception of the W. C. Printing Office. They pitched 
all the benches, posts, bars and braces out the front 
windows, took out the two stoves, fixed the base- 
boards; put up the iron columns, swept and cleared 
the floor, and the room is now ready for paint and 
white-wash. 

...-The O. C. is behind the W. C. in possessing a 
bread-cutter, but she can boast a potato-washer, 
which is by no means a trifling acquisition in a 
family of the size of ours. This is a somewhat in- 
genious contrivance, gotten up by Mr. John Leonard, 
with the help of some others. It is similar to the 
machines used in starch-factories for the same pur- 
pose, and consists of a wooden, slatted cylinder, 
about three feet in length and sixteen inches in di- 
ameter, revolving by a crank, in a water-box, three 
feet long by two and a half wide. The water-box 
supports the cylinder at a convenient height to put 
in the potatoes, and allows a basket to be placed be- 
neath it. By removing three slats of the cylinder, 
that have been arranged for the purpose, you can 
pour in your potatoes—any quantity not exceeding 
two bushels—replace the slats, give afew turns of 
the crank, draw off the water, open a small trap- 
door in the bottom of the water-box, again remove 
the slats from the cylinder, turn it round so that the 
opening is brought directly over that in the water- 
box, and there are your potatoes in the basket, very 
nicely washed, in much less time, and a great deal 
easier than by the old method. Turnips, beets, pars- 
nips and clams can be washed in this way equa'ly 
well. 


....The W. P. family had a falling out yesterday ; 
not with mother O. C. exactly, though it came under 





her observation, exciting her fears and awakening 
her most motherly solicitude for the beloved off- 
spring. It happened on this wise:—The superin- 
cumbent mass, making in the aggregate twenty- 
eight souls and an avoirdupois of about 4000 Ibs., 
was packed into one sleigh behind four spirited 
steeds for the usual Sunday turn-out and reunion 
with 0. C. All went as merry as a marriage-bell, 
and as the fates would have it, the unlucky (or lucky) 
spot was not reached till a grand spectacle could be 
made before numerous spectators, and an immense 
sensation created. At the critical point the road 
was narrow and drifted. The snow yielded to the 
concentrated bulk, giving the mass a lurch to the lar- 
board side ; there was an involuntary shifting of the 
ballast, when down went the runners on the star- 
board side, and before the balance could be recov- 
ered, the center of gravity had fallen without the 
base, ‘and what followed can be better imagined 
than ‘described. Such a confused, motley, topsy- 
turvey mass, with assorted sizes and very little at- 
tention paid to the arrangement of “heads and 
points,” was not only indescribable, but irresistible. 
The twenty-eight had no sooner emerged from their 
snow-bath, and struggled from under the buffalo- 
robes, cushions, and other more substantial weights, 
than a chorus of shouts and laughter rang out, which 
was taken up by the lookers-on; laughter and hand- 
clapping echoed and re-echoed, and the hilarity did 
not suliside entirely fora half-hour, during which 
time the scratched and bruised were cared for, and 
their wounds pronounced jnsignificant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH. . 
New York, Jan. 30, 1868. 

Eprror oF THE CIRCULAR :—I wish to communi- 
cate, through your columns, to all whom it may 
concern, my thoughts, feelings and faith, respecting 
Christ and the “ Church of the first-born ;” and my 
faith in the O. C. as the visidle nucleus of that church 
on the earth. I desire to be “kn6wn and read of 
all men,” as to my present faith and future purposes; 
and this confession seems particularly due to my 
many past associates—with whom I have experi- 
mented in a variety of faiths and reforms—in order 
that we may have a more perfect understanding in 
the future. 

From my youth, I have had a strong desire to see 
truth and righteousness established on the earth ; and 
I have been groping my way in darkness, among the 
various reforms and institutions of men, in search of 
truth and light concerning the glories of the future 
time, which the Bible every where holds out asa 
prize to be sought afler, in order to be objained. It 
has been the believer’s “ pillar of fire by night, and 
cloud by day,” inspiring him to faith and hope to 
overcome that he may inherit eternal lifein the 
Kingdom of God. ' 

Being a descendant of the leading Elder of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, from whom I inherited the spirit of 
reform, a religious faith, and a desire to help build 
this Kingdom on the earth; I have found myself 
deeply in sympathy with that power which enabled 
him to roll back the tide of error and superstition, 
to leave the Old ‘World and brave the dangers of the 
deep and a wild, rock-bourd coast, that he might 
plant the seed of his stréng faith in God, and love of 
truth, in the hearts of his brethren, and transmit 
them to posterity. 

I was brought up at the feet of the Methodist 
church ; had four year’s schooling in the doctrine of 
the Second Advent as taught by Miller and others; 
experimented in Phrenology, Physiology, Temper- 
ance, Anti-Slavery, Land-Reform, Individual Sover- 
eignty., &c., &c. At the end of all this experience, I 
found myself in the fogs of skepticism and doubt, 
floating far “ out to sea” on an iceberg, whose glit- 
tering peaks sparkled in the sunlight above; but it 
was cold and dreary at the base. This brought me 
to 1850, when I became interested inthe Spiritual 
Philosophy which shot like a meteor across the 
sky, dazzling my senses, and seeming to give a ray 
of hope that the Kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand. But wading through this hadean mixture did 





not bring rest to my soul. Nevertheless, I learned 
many truths, and lessons of wisdom, which have 
helped me to understand the mission of Christ and 
the Primitive Church, together with the nature of 
His coming Kingdom as unfolded, and as being 
worked out by the Oneida Community. 

Within the last ten years I have been engaged in 
three experiments to establish associative Communi- 
ties: one at Ceresco, Wis., one at Black Lake, 
Mich., and the last at the N. A. Phalanx, N. J.; all 
of which you know have failed. These futile experi- 
ments have forced me to reflect much during the last 
three years, upon the causes of my unrest, and fail- 
ure to realize my ideal of a true life and society. My 
mind has been turned to the O. C., to examine its 
faiths, doctrines, claims and practices, and during 
this time I have been a diligent student; have read 
its publications and paper; and have reflected and 
compared, until I am thoroughly satisfied that this is 
the“ strait and narrow way that leads unto life.” Itis 
none other than the house of God, and the “ gate- 
way of heaven.” I can see no other way to the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, except in a Com- 
munity of interests, affection, unity of faith and pur- 
pose; and no one is prepared for this state of so- 
ciety, until he is willing and glad to forsake all for 
Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake; home, 
friends, fortune (if need be), to follow him to this 
resurrection state, where we shall be able to “ put on 
the new man”—‘ to know no man after the flesh ;” 
for it any one be in unity with Christ, he is a “ new 
creature ;” “old things have passed away, and all 
things have become new;” his mother, sister and 
brothers, are those that do the will of God, for God’s 
willis to be done on the earth; and His will is, 
that his children shall so “live and move and haye 
their being,” as to grow up and become perfect men 
and women in Christ our King, who is to reign on 
the earth. 

Feeling and believing thus, “ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus; who is the author and finisher of 
our faith,” “and the rewarder of them that diligent- 
ly seek him.” I am striving to cultivate a spirit of 
unity with this “ prineipality and power,” that I 
may be prepared to ascend and descend this 
great ladder, the foot of which rests on the earth, in 
a community of interests, while the top .round is 
fastened to the throne of God—to Christ and the 
“Church of the first-born.” For this reason I have 
offered myself to the O. C. for fellowship, advice and 
criticism, and I shall gladly devote my time and sub- 
stance to this great work of reconstruction. I have 
no confidence in any movement for the reconstruc- 
tion of society based upon any other foundation than 
Christ and his Kingdom ; for his dominion is to ex- 
tend from shore to shore, and from the “rivers to 
the ends of the earth.” This is to me like a fixed fact 
in the future, and I desire to live and be educated 
in view ofthis great coming change among the insti- 
tutions and governments of the earth. While waiting 
for orders I shall consider myself doing volunteer 
“picket duty’—a watchman outside of the camp— 
and shall hold myself as a “ minute-man,” ready at 
any moment for active service. 

Yours in love with truth, 
E. F. Brewster. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. 8. R. Wells, Editor of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, has published— 

Tue Goop Man’s Lecacy. A Sermon, by Rev. 
Samuel Osgood, D. D. With Portrait and Sketch 
of Dr. Richard Rothe, of Heidelburg. Price. 30 
cents. 

ConsuMPTION: Its Cause, and Cure by the Swedish 
Movement. With Illustrations and Directions for 
Home Application, by David Wark, M.D. Price, 
80 cents. 

EDUCATION OF THE HEART. The necessity of Moral 
Culture for Human Happiness. By Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax. Sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address the 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Wuit.ock’s HorticuLTURAL ADVERTISER, an 
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attractive-looking pamphlet which has been issued 
quarterly, isnowto become a monthly. It contains 
a full and minute price-list of all nursery-stock. It 
is published at the office of All Nurseries in One, 37 
Park Row, N. Y. Price $1.50 per annum. 


A MARRIAGE TRAP. 
FROM CONFESSIONS OF A LONDON LAW-STUDENT. 


* * * * T went to Molyneux’s Chapel, expecting 
to be bored with a long sermon. I was bored, but 
not in the way I had expected—J was bored through. 
Directly [ set eyes on the preacher, I felt differently 
toward him than toward any man I had ever seen. 
There was no mock humility, no dignitied church 
bearing, no clerical gait about him. He walked up 
into the pulpit in a business-like way, like a man 
who had important news to tell, and was going to 
tell it right off. I knew instantly, from the man’s 
manner, that he was going to tell me something 
that I had never before heard. My curiosity and at- 
tention were aroused. I sat with eyes and mouth 
open while he took his text from Rev. 2: 4, “* Nev- 
ertheless, I have somewhat against thee, be- 
cause thou hast left thy first love.” The text 
had no sooner left his lips, than I felt convicted. 
All my past life seemed to rush upon me in a moment : 
every scare or call I had ever had, every good reso- 
lution I had ever formed and broken, and every sick- 
ness I had ever suffered, seemed to rise up and con- 
demn me. I have often wondered what there was 
in that text to arouse me. So far as I can see, it 
was in no way applicable to my case, but I thank God 
that he applied it. I sat there nearly an hour, all in 
a sweat, while the preacher “ rubbed it in.” I don’t 
know what I thought about that night, or rather 
what I did n’t think about. I slept but little; such a 
marvellous change! I scarce could realize it! That 
Christ had died for me and had washed away my 
sins, seemed too good to be true; yet I had no doubt 
of the fact. I recéived him into my heart and felt 
his quickening power. It was lixe a sudden transi- 
tion from a dungeon into a fairy-land. When I slept, 
music, beautiful beyond description, filled my ears, 
and when I awoke, I was intoxicated with delight. 

* * * * We took service in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. I never was so busy in my 
life; there was scarcely a singlespare moment. Sun- 
day-schools, ragged-schools, tract-distributing, out- 
of-door preaching, prayer-meetings, &c., well filled 
up the time. We also organized a society for going 
into the streets at night and reforming prostitutes. 
Night after night we carried on this work and with 
some signs of success. . 


** **T met my old friend Henry Ridge in 
London. I loved him, and the pleasure of our 
meeting was mutual; but I determined “I would 
know no man after the flesh,” and if he could not 
receive Christ, he could be tio friend of mine. So I 
preached to him, asI knew he never ridiculed any 
man’s religion. To my surprise, he had lately been in 
trouble about his soul. I took him to Molyneux and 
he was soon converted. We had good times togeth- 
er for a while; butall at once he took to moping. 
I soon discovered that he was in love; and after.1 
had probed his secret he made me his confidant and 
took me to the house of his sweetheart, at Brompton. 
Here he introduced me to as artful a looking woman, 
as I had seen for a long while, and I did not feel good 
toward her for stealing my friend’s heart. She was 
rather handsome, and her manner peculiarly - insinu- 
ating. His family strongly objected to the match; 
and as none of them would attend the wedding, I, as 
nearest friend of the family, was asked to serve as 
groomsman, to which I consented. Meanwhile, her 
family had removed to Margate—a watering-place 
on the Kentish coast some sixty miles below the 
mouth of the Thames. We went down and put up 
atan inn, the day before the wedding. Having 
dressed ourselves after the journey, we left our cards 
at the house and returned to make ourselves com- 
fortable; but such a love-sick bridegroom I never 
saw. One might have thought he was going to be 
hung next morning instead of married; so it was 
quite a relief when the intended father-in-law was 
announced ; and insisted upon our dining with him 
that night. 


I found the tamily to consist of Mr, Jasper Bins- 
ley (the head of the family), who had been a govern- 
ment official in the West Indies, his wife (who when 
married was a Portugese Jewess) the bride elect,, 
two or three small children, and Louisa Binsley, who 
was destined to figure somewhat in my future ex- 
perience. 

It is no easy matter to run the gaunlet of London 
society, and come out unscathed, where girls are 
as thick as hops, all trying hard to get picked; 
but up to this time I had kept my heart “ close hand- 
ed,” and rallied my friend on his “ coming to grief.” 

That stupid night, one had to do something to 
relieve the monotony. The father sat asleep over the 
fire: the mother stitched away at her crochet, the 
children were gone to bed, except two boys who 
quarrelled over a game of chess. Ridge and his 
girl sat in one corner of the room “billing and 
cooing” like a pair of turtle doves. Louisa Binsley 
was directing marriage cards and casting furtive 
glances at me, who sat like a fool doing nothing 
but survey the premises. No one seemed available 
for conversation but her. I had tried the mother, and 
was answered in monosyllables. I offered to direct 
the cards. My offer was gladly accepted, and glad 
of having found employment, I wroie, while she 
read. off the names. That done, our conyersation 
turned upon religion—the subject nearest my 
heart, and finding she was a Christian, I improved 
the opportunity to find out what kind of a weman 
my friend was going to marry; but I had no more 
idea of falling in love myself, than I had of falling 
into the sea. we 

Next day there was the usual routine of getting 
married: champagne, breakfast, speech-making, 
heart-rending scenes, and departure of the bridal 
couple for their honeymoon. That accomplished, I 
drew a long breath, changed my clothes, hired a 
boat and put to sea. When I returned, latein the 
evening, 1 found a note from Mr. Binsley, inviting 
me to dinner. I had no sooner read it, than he en- 
tered the room, “ Was very sorry they had been de- 
prived of the pleasure of my company, hoped 
1 would accept the same for the morrow, &c.” I was 
accustomed to having considerable court paid to 
me, so that‘it came easy for me to say, “I was 
going to London on the morrow,” although I had 
intended staying a day or two for the sake of rowing. 
He “ begged I would take breakfast with them before 
starting—felt sorry I had not taken up my quarters at 
his house.” The next morning I took breakfast as in- 
tended. Louisa was very attentive and looked quite 
charming, but I was not to be easily taken. As I was 
leaving, she apologized for asking me to do a little 
commission for her in the city. I undertook it, tran- 
sacted the business, reported the results to her by 
letter and thought no more of the matter. It wasa 
month or more after this, that Ridge and his bride 
returned to London from their wedding-tour. I 
called on them and found Louisa Binsley on a visit 
there. I was pressed to remain to dinner, and soon 
found myself as badly off as I had been on a former 
occasion at Margate. Ridge played the cornet and 
his wife the piano, leaving me to play upon the feel- 
ings of the sister. Well! I didn’t much like the 
turn things were taking; she was too kind by half. 
When I took out my watch, shortly before leaving, 
she was surprised that I did not weara guard and asked 
to be allowed to make me one. I explained that I 
had a chain but did not wear it in the city, as I con- 
sidered it only an advertisement to pickpockets that 
I carried a watch at the end of it; therefore I de- 
clined her kind offer. 

When I left that house, I made up my mind not to 
enter it again without first satisfying myself that 
this young lady was not one of its occupants. It 
was only two weeks after, that I received a long and 
loving letter in which was inclosed a silk watch- 
guard with gold clasps. I considered myself hard 
pressed in the chase. What next! By my sister’s 
advice I returned the present, also the letter, with a 
suitable answer from myself. My sister could hardly 
believe that I had not been making love to the girl, 
and thought if I had, I ought to marry her; but 
nothing could be farther from my thoyghts. On the 
contrary I did all I could, in decency, te avoid her. 








I felt much annoyed by the whole affair, was vexed 


to hurt the feelings of any one, especially of a Christ- 
ian girl ; besides, I did not dislike the girl; I loved: 
her as asister in Christ, but I didn’t want to marry 
her, didn’t want to be married anyhow! 

I felt as though I had clear escaped. For several 
months I avoided calling on Henry Ridge and did 
not see him. His attention was taken up with his 
new wife; mine was completely absorbed with law 
and gospel. One day he came into my office, and 
thought I was unkind so to neglect an old friend, 
pressing me very kindly to dine with him that eve- 
ning. I asked him particularly if they were alone 
so pointedly, I thought, as left him no room to doubt 
whatI meant. He replied that there would be no one 
present but himself and his wife ; and as I should have 
to leave very soon after dinner, it was arranged that I 
should be there at four o’clock, and thus have two 
hours social chat before dinner, instead of after. If 
I could have blotted out that day from my existence 
I should have been saved a world of trouble, anxiety, 
temptation and self-reproach; but it was not blotted 
out, so J shall have to tell all about it. Punctuality 
was one of the rules of my life. Exactly at four, 
o’clock my hand was upon Mr. Ridge’s door-bell. The. 
servant ushered me into the drawing-room, stating 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ridge had taken a walk but would 
shortly return. ‘To my surprise, Louisa Binsley rose 
to meet me! I never was shot, but I felt, and stag- 
gered at that moment like a man who had been 
badly hit. She began to stagger too, and stammer- 
ing out something about “the meeting being purely 
accidental,” was about to throw herself upon the 
floor, when I caught her in my arms; not with any 
idea of getting caught myself, but. simply to save her 
from hurting herself. Well! here was “a pretty 
kettle of fish!” She had fainted away and I stood 
holding her in my arms, not knowing what to do, 
more than if I had. been aborn idiot. How 1 wished 
myself out of that house! I feared to give an alarm 
as I did not want to make a tableau of myself for 
the servants. I thought to lay her upon the sofa 
and leave her; but if she should die ’twould look 
rather black for me! I was so confused I didn’t 
know what to do. Then what could I do to help the 
poor girl? The only thing I had ever seen done to 
women when they fainted in church was to untie 
their bonnet-strings. I thought of that, but then she 
had no bonnet on. After a while she began to have 
hysterics; then she began to cry terribly. I could 
never stand tears. If she had kept on fainting or hav- 
ing hysterical fits, it would have been all right; but as 
soon as she cried I tried to pacify her, and the first I 
knew we were hugging and kissing one another and 
engaged to be married. One whole hour did my 
precious friend leave us in this dangerous proximity, 
Of course he came back all apologies; but that didn’t 
mend matters. I was engaged to be married and 
had to “face the music.” If ever a man felt love- 
sick the wrong way, I did that night. I got away as 
quickly as possible after dinner; in order to take a 
fair, square look at matters. On my way home I 
came to the following conclusions: fFrst, that I 
had made a mistake ; second, that come what may, 
I would do nothing dishonorable; third, that a vas- 
cillating indecision had got me into a scrape, and 
now I would have a policy and adhere faithfully to 
it at any cost. 

Thus I “locked the stable-door after the horse 
was stolen.” What next? I had to tell my friend 
(as though he didn’t know all about it and hadn’t 
arranged it from the beginning! but in my fanati- 
cism such a thought was uncharitable and to be 
scouted). Then I had to buy her an engagment-ring, 
write to her father and gain his consent (who of 
course hadn’t sent his daughter to London on_pur- 
pose to catch me!), and then I had to write to my 
father, who, I was sure would recl off a string of 
oaths every time he thought of it. Well, I was 
“trade sick ;’ but determined to make the best of it, 
and look at the brightest side. Any way, she was a 
Christian, and that was the principal thing; and 
then, so long as she held me I shouldn’t be bothered 
with any more girls; so ] told my friend, bought the 
ting, wrote to her father and also to my own and 
waited to see what-would come of it. How I got 
out of the scrape two or three years afterward, I 
must tell at another time, 
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HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 


NO. TX. , 


NE thing I have learned, I think, in regard to 
my social position at St. Helier’s; and that is, 
it was good for me. It has always been neces- 
sary for me t be, as it were, dragged into society, 
and I was there so situated as to be compelled to 
take part, to some extent at least, in social move- 
ments. I say compelled, because I was naturally 
bashful. The society was quite select; at any rate, 
you had it in your power to make your own selec- 
tion toa great extent. There was a good share-of 
‘musical talent, both foreign and domestic. Spanish 
refugees were there, with the ever-ready guitar, and 
reminiscences of “troubadour” days. The French- 
map, too, enlivened the circle with his mercurial tem- 
perament and strange ways, surprising you some day 
with a proposal to step into your kitchen to show 
the cook how to make soup (he perhaps a Marquis, 
- as it happened with us). The dance, too, was every- 
where and always at hand; the musical accompani- 
ment excellent, and the festal entertainments sump- 
tuous. The more public assemblies at the Govenor’s 
and other high places were at times crowed to ex- 
cess, and I would wish myself at home. Taken to- 
gether our musical resources were very fair and com- 
posed a great share of our-enjoyment. Military 
bands, concerts, amateur clubs, music at balls, 
church choirs, and private entertainments, made up a 
fountain of supply by no means insignificant in our 
own circle ; nor were the Muses altogetheridle. My 
father, although partially disabled by the wound he 
received in Ceylon, contrived to draw the bow quite 
creditably, and accompanied by one of his daugh- 
ters he would regale us occasionally with sonatas, 
a style of music to which he was partial. The 
piano would rattle away at all rates, and the flute had 
no idea of being left in the backgrounc. There was 
an organist(a Guernsey man), a teacher of music 
and aman of exquisite taste, who charmed every 
one that had ears to hear. The flute became a mar- 
vel in his hands, astonishing every body with the 
quality of its tones. His voluntaries on the organ 
and impromptu attempts on the piano, were so ex- 
cellent that it was almost a wonder how sucha 
genius could afford to throw himself away (so to 
speak) upon a mere speck of an island. But he was 
found out at last, and I met him afterwards as organ- 
ist of a church in Liverpool. 

The native families of wealth associated but little 
with the English, théir habits of thought being very 
- unlike. Our physician. was one exception. He 
would call in to take tea with us occasionally, and 

would chat with my father by the hour together on 
literary topics. He played the bass-viol and was 
one of our club. I had kept a minute register of the 
weather, which he made use of in preparing a work 
on the climate. There was also another exception, 
_ in the person of a young man of good family, who 
was of a serious turn of mind; and like myself, found 
no comfort in the society of the young men of the 
day—whose habits certainly were not worthy of imi- 
tation. We felt that we had evil enough in ourselves 
to contend with, and did not relish the idea of incur- 
ring the risk of failure by exposing ourselves to evils 
without. These convictions brought us together, and 
we were boon companions. But alas! my Jonathan 
wis called away to England and I saw him no more. 

Our own family consisted of eight persons be- 
sides the servants. There were three sons and as 
many daughters. My eldest sister, as I have said, 
had been left behind in Ceylon, having married. 
You will naturally want to know what my father’s 
object was in keeping us young people in apparent 
idleness for such a length of time. Well, the fact 
is that we were waiting ; and we were in a tolerably 
good place for that business. The boys were waiting 
for appointments in India, civil and military ; and the 
girls, of course, were waiting for partners for 
- life; while the parents wete waiting to see all these 
things accomplished. Now it isa great thing to be 
waiting, if you do it patiently. But, it is a passive 
state; so you must not expect that any thing great 
was achieved outwardly. We pursued our studies, 
however, more or less, in completion of the course 
begun at school. In regard to French, which my 








father had perfectly at his command, he instituted 
the practice among his pupils of devoting a day or 
two in the week exclusively to that language, on 
pain of forfeiture. No one was to say a word in 
English, and a pretty mum day it was. Each was 
on the gui vive not to commit himself, and the con- 
sequence was that there was scarcely any thing said 
either in Frefiich or English ; this practice could not 
therefore last. It had one advantage, though, for it 
taught us the control of our tongues, and there must 
have been a vast deal less of gossip on such days. 
Why not allot a day or two in every household 
throughout the land to this wholesome practice ? 
Why should not the tongue fast as well as the stom- 
ach? Is not the spirit of gossip a public nuisance ? 
But a much more effectual method of learning 
French was resorted to afterwards by the removal 
of our family to France, as will be seen. Under the 
circumstances, some of us, no doubt, incurred the 
responsibility of an attempt to “kill time,” as it is 
called—a most wretched condition, and one, thank 
God! which I have long since learned to ignore. 1 
will say, to my father’s credit, that not only was he 
himself always engaged in something useful, but he 
made it a point to encourage enterprise, in some 
shape or other in his children. He would fre- 
quently find some little thing for me to do of out- 
door work; not that he needed it, but evidently 
because he thought it good for us to feel that we 
were of some use, however trifling. He was above 
the pride that thought. it degrading to soil the hands. 
Toa great extent he was self-educated, as he was 
compelled to enlist early, his father having lost all. 


But he had been a great reader, had been in the* 


four quarters of the world, had collected a great 
store of information, and had the gift of very pleas- 
antly imparting what he had acquired. We were 
fortunate, too, in the fact that father was the 
head of his family. I have thought of this often 
since coming to this country, which exhibits so 
great a contrast in this particular, to the Old World, 
where woman keeps her place in the family as sub- 
ordinate to the man. 

Music and drawing, added to rambles in the 
country, took up some of my time, as may easily be 
supposed. Was I therefore an idler? Who is it that 
is ready to cast a stone at me? Who shall say how 
much I owe not at this very day to the pure drafts 
imbibed from those lovely scenes? Should I have 
gained by exchanging them for a city life ? Besides, 
I do not allow myself to think evil of the past in a 
way to be discouraged by it. Ihave an immovable 
conviction that God has arranged all my circum- 
stances from my birth ; and that, therefore, they were 
the very best for me. How, indeed, am I to think 
otherwise, when the question comes to me, “ Where 
am I now?” IT might say: If I have at last found my 
way into such an institution as this, how can I doubt 
that my every footstep has been directed to it from 
the very first, although by a very circuitous path? 
This view of things enables me to recall with unal- 
loyed pleasure, and therefore, with gratitude, the 
bright spots of my life. They have been many, and 
ought to be made a means of reconciliation to my 
Maker and Provider. For the rest, they have clearly 
served as occasions of discipline; and as such have 
also shown the kind care and good will of God. 

I never was a very general reader. My idiosyn- 
crasy tended to confine me to abstract subjects and 
speculations, in natural philosophy; and it was with 
some difficulty that I was at length presuaded to de- 
vote a few weeks to Scott’s novels. But when I once 
got into them, I was fairly carried away. Still, I 
steadily reverted to my wonted channel of thought, 
and looked upon the rest as mere dessert. Milton 
suited me; probably because of his lofty speculation. 
I used to station myself while at “ Bonnet Rouge,” 
ata window confronting that splendid view, and 
spout away from “ Paradise Lost” with an unction, 
borrowed, in part, from the scene before me. 

I ought to immortalize the sea-shore in those 
quarters. The water itself is notorious for its lovely 
blue, and the sands are so extensive and so well 
washed by the tides (rising there to the height of 
forty-five feet) that they are always clean and white, 
and well packed from the depth of water when the 
tide is in, thus affording a fine field for horse cxer- 





cise. They are well thronged with company during 
the season.*I had learned to swim a few strokes 
(after sticking to it all alone with the utmost déter- 
mination) in a dirty little canal near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. But judge of my exultation on striking 
out into the brine, when, in lieu of six strokes, I 
could actually compass twelve, and with compara- 
tive ease, This feat, of course, enveloped that 
bathing spot with a peculiar charm ever after. I 
took my first lesson as an equestrian, about the 
same time. I ought to have straddled a horse like 
an Arab, at the very outset, with my dexterity. But 
no, said a most tiresome bump of cautiousness. 
At any rate I got into the saddle, stirrups and all. 
The mare and I started off with a good understand- 
ing, apparently. We had continued our way a mile 
or two on a gentle trot, and I thought I would try 
the stirrups, when she started off so suddenly as to 
compel me to draw in; but not being accustomed 
to the use of stirrups, I stuck them into her quite 
unconsciously, and away she flew with all her might, 
leaving me to conjecture what the matter was. I 
thought of course that it was simply one of her tricks, 
and held on as hard as I could; but the harder I held 
on, the faster she went; and the faster she went the 
harder I held on until she stopped for want of breath. 
But this operation was repeated before I could be 
persuaded that it was my own fault. Meanwhile, in 
the very meridian of her flight, the mare had to turn 
a corner at right angles and I fairly gave myself up 
for lost; but I stuck to her, stirrups and all, and 
when once out of the affair, I thought I was certainly 
entitled to a diploma. : 


LECTURING TO THE INSANE. 


The superintendent of the Insaye Asylun: at 
Northampton, in his last annual report, thus 
speaks of acourse of lectures delivered to im 
sane audiences : 


These assemblies are, as a whole, as quiet 
and orderly: as similar public gatherings. They 
are vastly more sa than those to which we were 
accustomed while engaged in the study of medi- 
cine. The deviations from silence and good 
order are somewhat different from those of 
other congregations. If the “unruly member” 
of any patient begins to run, as at times with 
some one present it will, it is almost invariably 
checked by a word from the desk. If; however, 
after this word has been spoken, the running 
continues, the owner of the unruly member is 
withdrawn from the room. One incident of 
this kind is worthy of mention. In one of 
these lectures upon oxygen, it was said this gas 
is the supporter of human life, and the fact was 
dwelt upon to a considerable extent. Hereupon, 
one of our Celtic inmates, a worthy man, more 
peous than learned, informed the lecturer that 

e was mistaken, and that it is the spirit of 
Christ that preserves and prolongs the life of 
man. Being persistent in his endeavor'to carry 
his point, he was requested to withdraw, which 
he did quietly. A day afterwards some one 
rallied him upon his misfortune in being sent 
from the lecture-room. He manifested some 
chagrin, but insisted that in regard to the scien- 
tific point in dispute, he was right. “And, 
indade,” said he, “ if it’s the doctor’s gases that 
keep folks alive, why isn’t Moses alive now?” 
It was the general opinion about the house, that 
if the patient did not gain the victory the fault 
was not in his logic. 

There is one feature in this course of lectures 
to which I desire to direct your attention; and 
that is, that no less than six of the discourses 
were upon diseases of the brain which are 
accompanied by mental disorder. This is the 
first time that an audience of insane persons 
ever listened to a course of Iectures upon their 
own malady. When we remember how cau- 
tiously any allusion to the insanity of a person 
is generally avoided when inconversation with 
him; and further still, in view of the prevalent 
fear of the insane in the popular mind, the at- 
tempt to entertain a gathering of more than 
two hundred and fifty mental aliens by dis- 
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courses upon their disorder may by some per- 
sons be regarded as hazardous. «It must be 
confessed that notwithstanding my long experi- 
ence with this class of persons, the attempt was 
approached with some doubts and misgivings. 
It was considered possible, both that offense 
might be given, and that some of the most 
excitable patients might become noisy by speech, 
and turbulent in action, and that the tumult 
might extend until the only resource would be 
an adjournment to home quarters. The event 
demonstrated the folly of any fears on those 
grounds, and triumphantly vindicated any 
claims which might have been advanced by the 
patients of being reasonable if not wholly 
rational. No public speaker need desire a 
more quiet audience than that at each of the 
six lectures in question. By the most intelli- 
gent of the patients they were considered the 
most interesting lectures of the course, and, to 
a large extent, they were the subject of daily 
discussion among them. —Eve. Post. 


[From the Shanghai Correspondent of the N. Y. Times.] 
THE CHINESE EMBASSY. 
MR. BURLINGAME’S APPOINTMENT. 


This act (the appointment of Mr. Burlingame as 
representative of China at the courts of the Treaty 
Powers) was purely spontaneous, and surprised our 
late Minister as much as it did his colleagues. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock said to me, “It is the greatest 
compliment ever paid to any man, and Mr. Burlin- 
game deserves it.” Mr. Burlingame was on the point 
of visiting the 13 treaty ports and then returning to 
the United States. Prince Kung had invited him to 
a farewell banquet at the Teeny le Yamen (the For- 
eign Office), and during the ceremony Wentsiang, a 
Mantchu and the leading man in the Empire, said: 
» “ Will your excellency .represent us officially as well 
as non-officially at the courts of the Treaty Powers?” 
Mr. Burlingame sapposed it was a graceful Chinese 
compliment; said that he would represent them un- 
officially as a friend and the conversation passed into 
other channels. He was very much surprised when 
Mr. Brown, the Chinese Secretary of the British 
Legation, called on him a few days after with a for- 
mal proposition from the Prince Regent Kung _ten- 
dering him the mission. 

Mr. B., after very serious consideration and from 
consultation with his friends, determined to accept 
it. He instantly communicated all the facts to his 
colleagues ; they very kindly approved, and rejoiced 
at this progressive step taken by China. Prince 
Kung came in solemn state to the United States 
Legation and presented the imperial Decree, which 
bears date November 21, 1867, and is written on 
heavy yellow parchment, wrapped in yellow brocade 
satin, the imperial color, and incased ina yellow 
box. He has given him the title of Embassador, 
and clothed him with the most ample powers. “Mr. 
B., following the usage of the United States, will 
probably take the more simple and republican name 
of Envoy. His suite will consist of the very able 
Chinese Secretary of the English Legation, J. Mc- 
Leavy Brown, Esq., Mr. De Champs, a French gen- 
tleman connected with Imperial Maritime Customs, 
who accompanied Pisi to Europe a short time since 
and two of the leading men from the Pekin Foreign 
Office. These Chinese gentlemen will take with 
them a retinue of about twenty. The entire suite 
will consist of thirty persons; will leave Pekin about 
the first of December for Shanghai; embark on 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s Steamer, the 
China, Feb. 15, 1868 for San Francisco and from 
thence to Washington, and afterwards to England, 
France, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgi- 
um, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Portugal. China 
may negotiate a treaty in Europe with Austria. 


Tne President has lately attempted to create a new 
military department, to be called the Department of 
the Atlantic, the head-quarters of which are to be at. 
Washington. Lieut.-Gen. Sherman was to be bre- 
veted General, and appointed to command the new 
department. Gen. Sherman, however, declined to 
. accept the proffered command and don’t want the 
brevet, 





A CAMPAIGN TRACT. 

The Swedenborgiana series of articles, lately pre- 
sented in the CrrcuL AR, ought to be published ( with 
some alterations) in pamphlet form, and distributed 
a8 widely as possible. 

Who will furnish funds for the job? 

If we should print the pamphlet at twenty-five 
cents per copy or two dollars per dozen, how many 
copies will our subscribers want? Let us hear im- 
mediately from all who are willing to help. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
TueE Cholera is prevailing in Buenos Ayres. 
THE profits of the Atlantic Cable are said to be 
about $6,500 a day, or over $2,300,000 a year. 
Tue war between Paraguay and Brazil goes on. 
Of late, its results have been unfavorable to Brazil. 


ReEsoLutTions have been introduced in the Califor- 
nia Legislature, urging the importance of annexing 
British Coluinbia to the United States. 


Sr. Tomas has not reached the end of its woes. 
It survived the earthquakes and the floods, but.is 
now attacked by the cholera, which is reported to be 
raging there with great violence. 

Sm Davip BrewsTER, eminent in the scientific 
world for his discoveries in optics, died on the 10th 
inst., aged 87. Our children have cause for remem- 
bering him as the inventor of their pretty toy, the 
kaleidoscope. 

ADMIRAL Farragut had a grand dinner given him 
by the King of Italy last week, after which he visited 
Venice. It is said that Napoleon III keeps a 
sharp watch of Farragut’s movements, and has de- 
tailed a frigate to follow his fleet. 

Late reports from Chicago represent that Mrs. 
Lincoln is insane. Her malady takes the form of a 
mania for selling things. She also employs two old 
men to stand guard over Ifer, for fear she will be 
murdered. She has not been taken to the asylum, 
as her friends think as long as she is harmless such a 
step would perhaps be injurious. 

Tue President having failed to induce Gen. Sher- 
man to accept command of the new military depart- 
ment, is again attempting to remove Secretary Stan- 
ton from the War Office. To accomplish this he has 
issued an order removing the Secretary, and appoint- 
ing Adjutant General Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of 
waradinierim. The President notified Congress by a 
special message of what he had done. This message 
was received by the Senate about 1} o’clock P. M., 
on Friday. The Senate immediately appointed a 
Committee to wait on Mr. Stanton and to request 
him not to obey the President’s orders. To this re- 
quest Mr. Stanton agreed. The Senate then went 
into Executive session. The session lasted about 
seven hours. A resolution was passed deeclaring 
that under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States the President has no power to remove the 
Secretary of War and designate any other officer to 
perform the duties of that office ad interim. This 
resulution was passed by vote of twenty-nine to six, 


and at 10: 30 P. M., was placed in the hands of the} 


President. A Committee was also appointed to wait 
on Judge Carter of the Supreme Court of the Dis. 
trict. The Committee made affidavit against General 
Thomas that he had violated the Civil Tenure ot 
Office bill, in accepting the President’s appointment 
and demanding possession of the War Office, and an 
order was made out for his arrest, which was car- 
ried into effect So the matter stands at last accounts, 
There is great excitement in Washington, and the 
question of impeachment is again agitated. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H. H., Mass.—We received the $2 you sent. 
As our paper is free, and we keep no accounts with 
our subscribers, we do not acknowledge money sent, 
unless the sum is so large that there may be anxiety 
in regard to it, or unless there are questions to be 
answered. We expect subscribers will consider the 
continuance of the CrkcuLaR an acknowledgment 


from us that we have received their letters, and that | London, h 


we appreciate their sympathy and help, 





Ainouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ax. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num - 


ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
aiage, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS, 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible til! 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Biack and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency , 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application, 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken ai 
the 0. C. N. ¥, Branch, 385 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community, Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber, 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-liet 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 


also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 885 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Q.C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who canno! 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we cha five per cent. or , according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreseage, . In some cares 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge fcr time will be mole. 





PICTURES. 
The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8in Dy 10-- 
eee 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
roups and Grounds an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the abeve will be 
sent by mail, post paid, onreceiptofthepricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or Tue Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
1 pp. Price, 85 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalrH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 feces; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts, for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprer’s Guips; A Manual of Instructions for Capturin 
Bun besving animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Secondedition ; wit 
new Narratives and Iilustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Controlin Sewual Intercourse. Alet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norges. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Vo.umes or tae “Circutar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 
Messrs, Trupxer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 


octavo. 


— _ on th oe a | Onzrma a the 
PPER’S GUIDE ey will receive 
the Orov.ar, and inhers for oar oth pve fe 


er publications. 


